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THE RELATION OF MOVING PICTURES TO ENGLISH 

COMPOSITION 1 



CAROLYN M. GERRISH 
Girls Latin School, Boston, Massachusetts 



The moving picture has become an integral part of the experi- 
ence of practically every boy and girl of high-school age. How can 
the teacher of English composition utilize this great instrument for 
cultural ends ? Obviously, moving pictures offer great opportuni- 
ties: (i) as the source of material for the content of composition; 
(2) as a means of practice in the application of the principles and 
theories of composition; (3) as a medium for the mental training 
on which success in English composition depends. 

As a source for the content of composition, moving pictures 
afford valuable possibilities in narration, description, and exposi- 
tion. The need of concrete subject-matter for the mass of children 
is apparent to all except perhaps the fortunate few who teach in 
schools in well-to-do residential districts where the pupils come from 
homes pervaded by the atmosphere of culture and the doing of 
things that count in community life. Such children have always 
about them the environment for initiative and so are in no measure 
dependent for material upon the world artificially created by the 
cinematograph. To children of opposite circumstance, however, 
whose horizon is bounded by the city street, whose experience of 
life is narrowed to the maintenance of a sordid existence in a 
squalid tenement district, the moving picture presents a vision of 
fact and fancy that enriches thought and stimulates imagination. 
The writer's attention was first focused on this phase of the matter 
through an experience in the Boston High Review School. A boy 
of very ordinary ability and very little background handed in narra- 
tive after narrative so well developed as to detail and so graphic in 
expression as to subject him to the suspicion of plagiarism in spite 
of not infrequent faulty spelling and of constant pernicious punctua- 
tion. Inquiry as to the origin of a particularly well-constructed story 
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brought forth the eager statement, "Oh, yes, it is my own work. I 
saw it in the moving pictures, but I wrote it up myself." The boy 
had fulfilled in an unexpected way the demand to write up some- 
thing that he had himself observed. The utility of the moving 
picture in composition was made manifest in a slightly different 
way by a girl of great ability from another school who wrote a 
story of life in India in which the vividness and accuracy of the 
setting seemed to leave no doubt as to plagiarism on the part of 
the writer. Investigation showed that here, again, the pupil 
had translated into words the views of the topography of India, 
together with those of the life of the Indian people, in town and 
country, temple and bazaar, all for a background for an original 
story of marked aptness and power. This experience was most 
suggestive of the remarkable possibilities in creative work of good 
motion pictures of the natural scenery and the life of the people of 
foreign lands. The utility of the pictures for the transcription of 
mere incident or the portrayal of scenes from nature or from the 
life of man is so obvious as to need no more than passing men- 
tion. What a wealth of material is provided for five cents, or, better 
still, through the equipment of schools with the proper moving- 
picture paraphernalia, for nothing, to such children as the little 
son of the slums who wrote, in response to a request for a theme 
developing some incident in connection with berry-picking, "I 
never picked any berries, but I think it would be like this," and then 
laid bare the longing of his hungry little soul for God's out-of-doors. 
And that child lived within a five-cent fare of berry pastures — 
but nickels were rare in his life and he never had the extra coin neces- 
sary for the return from an outing. To such paucity of experience 
what a boon are good moving pictures! 

Nor are the benefits to be derived from the use of moving 
pictures as a source of material confined to children of limited 
experience. In order to gain understanding and mastery of certain 
phases of technique, it is often a time-saving and clarifying device 
to have an entire class work individually on the development of 
the same point by the same details. As in cities and large towns 
it is a practical impossibility for all pupils to visit any given scene 
within any given time and an absolute impossibility for all of them 
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to observe the same set of incidents in their passage to or from 
school, the ingenuity of the instructor is often taxed to the breaking 
point to find ways and means of drawing such details from daily 
experience. Moving pictures offer a broad field for such work. 

The advantage of this medium over photograph or printed page 
lies in its verisimilitude. Rapid, definite, enduring yet changing 
visualization gives to landscape, animal life, human life and action 
in moving pictures the impress of reality. So lifelike are they that 
frequently the action of certain characters draws spontaneous 
applause, just as does the action of the men and women who per- 
form in person in the regular theaters, or the action of a villain is 
received with hisses, and always the spectators rise to their feet 
in salute of the pictured American flag. 

This characteristic of actuality is, perhaps, the foundation of 
the dual value of moving pictures as a source of material for exposi- 
tion and a means of practice in the application of the principles and 
theories of composition. Just as moving pictures afford material for 
the content of stories and descriptive passages, so they afford matter 
for developing characterizations, for the explanation of processes, 
such as the growth of plants, the harvesting and marketing of 
crops, the refining of ore, or for the collating of information, such 
as the marshaling of facts concerning the habits and customs of 
animals or peoples, etc. An equally valuable, if not an even more 
important, expositional use to which these pictures may be put 
occurs in making them serve as a basis for criticism of character 
development and impersonation and of narrative and dramatic 
technique. It is a far cry from a list of characteristics accompanied 
by evidence of their existence to the characterization that explains 
motive, shows moral advance or retrogression, and states the out- 
come of the process in terms of what a person has become as a social 
unit. The difficulty which students encounter in this kind of work 
lies rarely in the recognition of traits, or their final effect on the 
individual and on society, but usually in the analysis of motive. If 
the subject of the theme is a person unknown to the instructor, 
except in cases of glaring error there is no surety that the writer is 
receiving needed criticism and help. If the subject-matter is 
drawn from books of any value, the subtle unfolding of character 
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on the part of the author reduces the work either to a mechanical 
statement of method or to mere paraphrase. Good moving pictures 
afford opportunities for class study in interpretation of motive by 
the reading of facial expression and pantomime as well as by inter- 
polated comment, and by the progress of action before the eyes they 
create the necessity of forming final judgment of a person only when 
the sum of his acts becomes evident. There can be no more prac- 
tical illustration of the fact that inference is trustworthy only 
when each characteristic is seen in relation to totality. The student 
who learns to read action, to suspend judgment until all the facts 
are at hand, and then to interpret in the light of the whole has 
mastered the fundamentals of characterization. The student who, 
in addition to this, learns to test each speech and each deed of an 
actor by its truth to life and to recognize the elements of good 
technique in expression has mastered the fundamentals of criticism. 

An aid to the attainment of skill in character delineation may be 
found in a critical study of impersonation. As at present staged, 
moving pictures offer remarkable chances for adverse comment 
upon this topic. Too rapid a turn of the reel, and a staid English 
butler prances across the canvas, a funeral cortege rushes to the 
grave, or a wedding party races to the altar, the clergyman madly 
reads the service, and the bridal party scampers out. The recog- 
nition of faults and incongruities is, however, the first step toward 
their elimination, and somewhere the great mass of pupils must be 
made to realize what constitutes impersonation, good or bad. 
Motion pictures offer a cheap and available field for this. 

As a means of criticism of narrative and dramatic technique 
moving pictures provide both content and opportunity to note the 
use or abuse of principles and theories of artistic construction. 
The opportunities for commenting on plot development, subordina- 
tion, and function, on characterization, on appropriateness and 
correctness of setting, on the customs and ideals suggested are 
almost boundless. In all the composition work based on moving 
pictures, indeed, the student must constantly apply the principles 
of selection, arrangement, and expression without which no word 
structure worth while can be built. The handling of these details 
requires the same knowledge and ingenuity that the manipulation 
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of ideas drawn from any other source demands. Their advantage 
lies in their very baldness — they are in the limelight for all to see. 

As a means of mental training in connection with composition, 
motion pictures bring into continual play the power of observation 
and the faculties of judgment, memory, and imagination. Briefly, 
in order to select the particular details by which to present with 
exactness the acts or scenes shown in the moving pictures, the 
student must observe with care, choose with discrimination, remem- 
ber with accuracy, and reproduce with vividness. Unless this 
process is carried out to a nicety, since it is impossible to include 
in a theme, whether oral or written, every detail that is shown in a 
picture-story, the result will be failure to convey a correct impression 
of what was shown on the screen. These pictures offer ample 
opportunity to cultivate in careless students by means of assigned 
exercises habits of closer and more exact observation and of keener 
judgment. Because of the pleasure to be derived from seeing 
the pictures, the exercises are the more likely to produce the desired 
effect. That in the writing up of anything observed a person must 
exercise reproductive imagination, as well as memory, no one will 
deny. That moving pictures in addition stimulate the creative 
imagination seems to be shown by the use to which some pupils 
put them in the creation of original themes and also by the effect 
which the pictures have in suggesting to young children new plays 
which they "make up" after they have exhausted the delights 
of those they have reproduced. 

All these uses, in relation to English composition, moving pic- 
tures may have and in some measure already do have. Yet if 
motion pictures at large are to become the influence they should 
become in cultivation rather than dissipation of mind and energy, 
reforms in presentation must be demanded and obtained. Plot 
development must be given better coherence and sufficient detail. 
Anachronisms must be avoided, inconsistencies in dress, deport- 
ment, and setting must be tabooed, legitimate fun must be substi- 
tuted for horse-play, and the intervals between pictures must be 
filled with rational, uplifting entertainment instead of cheap 
vaudeville. With such improvement moving pictures everywhere 
will become a valuable adjunct in the mastery of skill in English 
composition. 



